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FISHBOURNE’S MAGNIFICENT SHIELD OF MITHRAS 


Visitors to the Palace during Roman Army Week (last week of October) will 
have another opportunity to see this beautiful shield in the reproduction 
Roman room of the museum. Katrina Burton, Property Manager and Head 
of Learning, says: “Since acquiring it we have used it, as intended, to 
inspire our visitors of all ages. It comes out and gets displayed every 
Roman Army week. We’ve also shown it to a few keen youngsters on 
work experience and some of the kit (although not the shield) was 
worn by Tony [Muzzall] when he went to the Hampton Court flower 
show in 2013 to promote Fishbourne alongside a fabulous Roman style 
garden display”. 










The cult of Mithras sprang up in the 1st century AD. The unique 

underground temples or Mithraea appear suddenly in archaeology in 
the last quarter. During the 2nd and 3rd centuries, there are a great 
many Mithraea, some of them being rebuilt or enlarged. References in 
the 4" century are however few and the cult seems to have died out in 
the 5™ century. 10 such temples are known in Britain; none is in the 
Chichester area (possibly because there were no large Roman forts here). 
Alexander Armstrong’s programme “Rome’s Invisible City” on BBC1 on 1 June 
about underground Rome revealed that there are 35 Mithras temples there, often in old quarries. 


The myth states that Mithras was born out of a rock and that he hunts and slays a bull. The shield depicts the 
killing of the bull, a dog and a snake licking up blood, and a scorpion attacking the bull’s genitals. There are 
also three ears of wheat protruding from the wound, another standard part of the representation. The figure 
at the top must be Sol Invictus with, below him, two naked, lion-headed figures with 
four wings, entwined by snakes. There is information on all these cult figures on 
Wikipedia. 


The shield and other articles of a Roman General’s uniform (breastplate, leather 
tunic, helmet, sandals, cloak and weaponry) were generously loaned to the Palace by 
the widow of the late Douglas Arnold, right, who supported and guided Legio II 
Augusta of the Roman Living History Society as a centurion and later as a senior 
officer, over many years. He died in 2006. Another photograph, supplied by Richard 
Bridgland, is on page 2. Your next chance to see the shield will probably be during Roman Army Week at the 
end of October. 





*Never heard of what3 words? It’s a website where the entire surface of the Earth is divided into 
squares 3 metres by 3 metres, each of which ts given a code of three random words, making it much 
more accurate than postcodes. Try it. Go to www.what3words.com/ click on Explore Map, type the 
code above into the search box, and you’re at the Roman Palace. Then try fuels.infinite.baroness 


for a link to Mithras. 
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Douglas Arnold, as the 
Emperor, attending a 
banquet of the 
Association for Roman 
Archaeology at 
Fishbourne. Richard 
Bridgland is on the left, 
Mrs Arnold in the centre, 
and John Brinded (a 
member of the Friends of 
Fishbourne) on the right. 





FROM OUR CHAIRMAN 


Pam Crowe 


During an autumnal break in Gloucestershire | took advantage of the opportunity to visit Chedworth Roman 
Villa* which lies some 14 miles from Cheltenham overlooking the Coln Valley. Its location not only allowed 
excellent surveillance of anyone approaching from the east, it provided the occupants with constant fresh 
water from a natural spring at the north-west corner of the site where an octagonal water shrine was 
constructed. Indeed, the spring still provides fresh water to the on-site café! 


The ruins were rediscovered in 1864 by James Farrar 
MP and almost everything that is now visible was 
excavated during the summer of that year. 
Unfortunately, such haste meant that many finds were 
discarded and, in typical Victorian fashion, a shooting 
lodge was built on top of the spoil heap. A few items 
are displayed in the adjoining small museum in front of 
which landscaped gardens were laid out for the 
enjoyment of visitors. Unusually for the times, James Pe ae “3 
Farrar erected wooden buildings over the main parts of | SS Sy i are 
the Roman building but his attempts to preserve other 
walls, though well intentioned, were regrettable. He 
used rubble uncovered in the excavations to partly rebuild the walls and capped them with tiles from the 
collapsed roofs. Consequently, it is now difficult to distinguish the original Roman work from the Victorian. 





| enjoyed my visit but left the Villa with mixed feelings. The walls are higher than those at Fishbourne which 
enhances the understanding of their size and layout and the baths are very well preserved but | could not 
suppress a measure of compassion for the poor condition of most of the Villa’s mosaics. Mistreatment, 
weather and general dilapidation after the building was abandoned by its owners have left many in a sorry 
state. There is a beautiful geometric design at one end of the dining room but the panels of figures depicting 
the seasons and mythical characters have suffered such serious damage that little is left to appreciate fully. | 
find it difficult not to compare the mosaics with the wonderful floors we have at Fishbourne. Even those that 
are incomplete tell us so much about the people who inhabited the Palace. The garden has been restored, as 
accurately as possible, to how it was in Roman times and our museum displays so many fascinating artefacts. 
| feel proud to be part of the efforts to conserve such a treasure from our history. | hope each of you feels 
the same and that you will continue to visit and enjoy the Palace and support its future by renewing your 
membership of the Friends next year. 
[*subplot.clues.treaty | 
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THE LATEST FROM THE ROMAN PALACE 


Rob Symmons, Curator 


Togi Goes on Holiday 


Recent visitors to the Palace may have noticed that the carved marble head that can normally be seen in case 
27 in the museum has been temporarily removed. The head is one of our “star” objects, even appearing on 
volume 2 of the cover of the 1971 publication of the site. We have always interpreted it as depicting 
Togidubnus, the Palace’s original owner, as a child, but recent research by Miles Russell has suggested that it 
may in fact be a very rare image of the emperor Nero. 


Late last year we were approached by the Rheinisches Landesmuseum in Trier, Germany, who wanted to 
borrow the sculpture for a temporary exhibition in 2016 on Nero and his legacy. Such 

loans are encouraged in the museum world, as they help place individual artefacts 

in new contexts and bring them to new audiences. Despite initial concerns about 
such an important object being absent from our museum for a period of time 
(concerns that were allayed by the fact that Trier museum have offered to fund 
a replica that can be displayed in the original’s place and then later used for 
handling) the loan has been agreed in principle. 






The removal of the sculpture from display in September was so that it could be 
= photographed for inclusion in the exhibition publications and publicity. It also needs 
to be sansenvet before being shipped to Germany. 


Next follow negotiations and agreements about security, insurance, copyright, export licences, wording on 
labels, environmental requirements, couriers, condition reporting and monitoring....the list goes on! It 
represents a lot of work, but we think it is worth it in order to build partnerships with Trier and to see one of 
our key treasures on display alongside material from the British Museum, Ashmolean and elsewhere. Besides, 
who knows when we might want to borrow something from Trier, we will ask them to reciprocate? 


“New Discoveries” 


For some reason that | still can’t fathom | had the “pleasure” of sorting out the mountain of paperwork found 
in Phil Davies’ office after he retired in May. I’m glad | did though! 


To be fair to Phil, the two shopping trollies of documents largely predated his time with us. They included 
countless plans from the construction of the North Wing Cover Building, obscure meeting minutes, and even 
the original letter offering David Rudkin the position of director! One of the last pages to emerge was a single 
sheet torn from an exercise book. It seemed to be a sketch plan, drawn in the 1960s, of a large Roman 
masonry building a couple of hundred metres west of the main Palace. If it is accurate then this might be the 
only evidence there is for what might be an incredibly important structure, apparently with an apse, a variety 
of mortar floors and associated features. 


We are all very familiar with Fishbourne Roman 
Palace itself but the idea that this was just one of a 


BINNS complex of buildings is very exciting. The dating for 
the western structure is poor at best so perhaps it 
Beta. relates to the earlier Proto-Palace. Either way, it 
ye ee has the potential to add a whole new chapter to 
ee eee ‘ 
the story of the site. 


As always, David Rudkin has been a huge help with 
the mystery and with his help we quickly realized 
that our “new” building is in fact mentioned by 
Barry Cunliffe in an easily overlooked section of his 1971 report on the site (volume 1, p138). In this note, 
Cunliffe speculates that we may be looking at the servants’ quarters, store rooms or workshops that are so 
manifestly absent from the main Palace. 
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| have to admit to being a little disappointed not to be the first person to bring this western building to the 
attention of the wider world. But it is fascinating to have “re-discovered” it and | look forward to re- 
incorporating this enigmatic structure into the story we tell our visitors. And now we have this building in our 
sights, who knows what a little (metaphorical) digging might reveal? 


A New Face at Fishbourne 


We would like to welcome a new member of the Fishbourne Team. Dominique Druce started with 

us in July. She is a student of Archaeology, Anthropology and Forensics at Bournemouth University and will be 
with us for 40 weeks as part of her degree course. “Dommie” has already helped with the hugely successful 
Festival of British Archaeology here at the Palace and is now working on the gargantuan task of re-boxing the 
1960s pottery collection and the conservation of our metalwork. Dommie is a great asset to the team and we 
are already starting to worry about what we will do when her time here comes to an end. In the meantime we 
are hoping that she will use her forensic training to discover the floor of the curator’s office, which hasn’t 
been seen for years. 


CBM CAN be exciting 

Roman brick and tile (“ceramic building material” or CBM) is very much the poor cousin of the artefact family. 
It is often found in vast quantities (if the archaeologists pick it up at all — it is often not collected) but is 
generally viewed by most, when compared to things like bone and pot, as not having much potential to tell us 
about Roman life. Many curators see it as a bit of a waste of storage space! But things might be about to 
change. New analytical techniques are starting to show the potential to learn a great deal from this 
unpromising artefact type. In particular pXRF (portable X-Ray Diffraction) is causing some excitement in the 
CBM world. A pXRF device can easily be brought to any site, it is hand held and in just 2-3 minutes can provide 
you with a chemical profile of a fragment of CBM without the need to destructively sample it. The Palace have 
teamed up with Bournemouth University and Bath Roman Museum in a £31,000 project to use this technique 
to explore new aspects of our roof tile collections. The research assistant employed by the project will be 
addressing questions as diverse as where was the tile made? Did it all come from the same place? Was the 
palace tiled in a single event or were there several phases of construction? Was the construction method the 
same for all tile? The possibilities are endless. 


The project is due to end in July next year, by which time we should have some fascinating new information 
about the Palace’s construction. We will certainly have a new appreciation of the value of CBM and what we 
can learn from it! 


THE FRIENDS’ DONATIONS TO THE PALACE 


Your committee have agreed to make a further contribution of £500 to the Palace’s very worthwhile Access 
Fund which enables children from disadvantaged families to take part in school visits to Fishbourne. We are 
also talking to Katrina Burton, the Property Manager, about helping fund a suitable memorial to the late Dr 
Margaret Rule, the Palace’s first curator (see our June 2015 newsletter), and new explanatory signs for the 
plant beds which show the wide range of herbs and other plants brought here by the Romans. 


Coming Up — Roman Army Week 





Probably the most anticipated event of the year at the Palace, Roman Army 
Week returns in the October half-term, 26th to 30", 10am until 4pm. 
Youngsters join the legion, learn to march, use Roman weapons and eat 
Roman food, receive their first day's pay and a certificate. The event is, as 


always, aimed at, but certainly not confined to, children studying the 
Romans at school. 


Romulus and Remus -— from the steppes of Central 
Asia? 


‘New Scientist’ magazine carried an article on 4 July 
about new studies of DNA which appear to show a large 
migration of people of the Yamnaya culture from 
northern Eurasia into Europe about 2500BC. The 
Yamnaya, or ‘pit-people’, were distinct from the hunter- 
gatherers who reached Europe about 45,000 years ago, 
and the Neolithic farmers of 9,000 YA. They were cattle 
herders who domesticated the horse, invented the 
chariot, and created the first pastoral economies in the 
steppe grasslands, moving around over large distances 
to find fresh pastures. Their language, Proto-Indo- 
European, is the common ancestor of all modern 
European languages. They produced the distinctive 
Corded Ware pottery. 


The article states that, according to studies of Indo- 
European mythology, young Yamnaya men would go off 
in warlike groups, raping and pillaging for a few years 
before settling down as respectable adults. These 
groups were associated with wolves and dogs and the 


youths are said to have worn dog or wolf skins. Professor 


David Anthony, Anthropology Curator of the Yager 
Museum of Art & Culture, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
NY, most of whose research and field work has been in 
the Eurasian steppe grasslands of Ukraine, Russia, and 
Kazakhstan, has found a site in Russia where the 





SITS VAC 


At the Friends’ next Annual General Meeting 
in Spring 2016 we need to have a volunteer in 
place for election to the post of Treasurer. 
The present Treasurer is coming to the end of 
his 4-year stint as provided for by the 
constitution. We also need a new editor for 
the newsletter. Neither of these jobs is time- 
consuming and they can be done online from 
anywhere (though if a volunteer prefers to 
run the account on paper, that is perfectly 
possible). 


The Friends cannot run without its Officers, of 
which the Treasurer is one. We had two 
people interested in the post; both have 
dropped out. If we could not replace the 
Treasurer the organisation would have to 
close down. 


The current Treasurer will be pleased to give 
information on these two positions to 
enquirers, so if you think you might be 
interested, contact guylockton@gmail.com. 
Please do not delay; the matter is becoming 
urgent. 


Yamnaya killed wolves and dogs in midwinter. Bodies in Yamnaya graves frequently have pendants of dog 
canine teeth round their necks. He says this offers archaeological evidence for the youthful ‘wolf packs’ of 
Indo-European legend, and sees a link to the foundation of Rome. “You've got two boys, Romulus and Remus, 
and a wolf who more or less gives birth to them. And the earliest legends of the foundation of Rome are 
connected with a large group of homeless young men who were given shelter by Romulus. But they then 
wanted wives, so they invited in a neighbouring tribe and stole all their women. You can see that whole set of 
early legends as being connected possibly with the foundation of Rome by youthful war bands.” 


Robert Payne writes in ‘The Roman Triumph’ that originally there were perhaps no more than 30 or 40 
determined men living in an isolated community and regarded by their neighbours as bandits or worse. They 
brought with them, or instituted, a custom which survived for a thousand years — the Lupercalia, originally the 
sacrifice of a she-wolf in a cave on the Palatine hill, followed by a procession of youths who whipped one 
another with thongs made from the wolf’s pelt. Afterwards they feasted on the victim. He adds that “the 
mysterious she-wolf in the cave was the source of their energy and the emblem of the tribe.” 


It will be interesting to see what may be revealed by further research now under way into the genetics of 
Corded Ware burials from further west in Europe than Germany and Luxembourg. 
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